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be transferred to Reims. These are but illustrative 
suggestions, the whole purpose of which is to make 
finally plain and clear the argument that it would be 
only just for Germany to be made to give back in kind, 
what she has taken in the part of a burglar and a 
murderer. This first, as being justice, is a way, in 
part, of restoring the spiritual life of France and 
Belgium, for I believe implicitly that art is a matter of 
the spirit, a people's spirit, as well as body. Second, 
and last, for men and women of the United States to 
be the agent of such a restitution, would mean much for 
the reputation of our country's civilization, its love of 
justice and its appraisal of art, not only to the entire 
world of the future, but to our own descendants. 
Finally, I have said nothing of the ruined architecture, 
as such. Obviously buildings cannot be moved. Let 
these, in France and Belgium, the debris of beauty, 
remain always as memorials of Germany's attack. 
From the point of view of art I would resist the 
restorer as I would the Hun. But, for the ruined 
architecture, make up, with generous measure, in the 
movable art works at present in Hunnish possession. 
With life itself great works of architecture such as 
Ypres and Reims, are unrestorable in the sense of 
bringing bodily back. For life there is no possibility 
of restitution. For architecture there is the possibility 
of partial restitution which I have outlined — a work of 
art for a work of art from Germany to France and 
Belgium. Justice so wills, and a true sense of the 
value of beauty, in the form of art, seconds justice. 
Shall we, as instruments, be found wanting? 

"The Analysis of Beauty:" John Shapley, Brown. 

The major share of the work of the art teacher is 
analytical criticism. It is his study of the art work 
itself, not of its history, that is the daily routine of the 
classroom. In preparation for that work, however, it 
has been and continues to be the custom to provide an 
equipment almost exclusively historical, statistical, and 
biographical. Is it not time to provide a critical basis 
for critical work? It has been this conviction, namely, 
that art criticism needs attention as well as art history, 
that art purpose and appreciation must be understood 
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if the art production is to be explained, which has 
turned my interest and has led me to turn yours to a 
book familiar in name but undeservedly unfamiliar in 
content: ^^The Analysis of Beauty'' by William 
Hogarth, first published in 1753. 

The origin of this small quarto volume was as 
follows. In the selfportrait which Hogarth had painted 
in 1745, that superb likeness in which his shrewdly 
sensible head in Montero cap casts its blue eyes upon us 
from the canvas in the National Gallery, and in an 
engraving of the same, published as frontispiece to the 
artist's works in that year, he had drawn on a palette 
in the corner a serpentine line with these words under 
it: ^^THE LINE OF BEAUTY." As Hogarth himself 
writes: ^^The bait soon took; and no Egyptian hier- 
oglyphic ever amused more than it did for a time; 
painters and sculptors came to me to know the mean- 
ing of it, being as much puzzled with it as other people, 
till it came to have some explanation; then indeed but 
not till then, some found it out to be an old acquaintance 
of theirs, though the account they could give of its 
properties was very near as satisfactory as that which a 
day-labourer who constantly uses the leaver could give 

of that machine as a mechanical power As 

the above-mentioned print thus involved me in frequent 
disputes by explaining the qualities of the line, I was 
extremely glad to find it (which I had conceiv'd as only 
part of a system in my mind) so well supported by the 
above precept of Michael Angelo — ^alwaies make a 
figure Pyramidall, Serpentlike, and multiplied by one 
two and three' — but observing in the forementioned 
controversies that the torrent generally ran against me ; 
and that several of my opponents had turned my argu- 
ments into ridicule, yet were daily availing themselves 
of their use, and venting them even to my face as their 
own; I began to wish the publication of something on 
this subject." 

From 1745 on, the Analysis of Beauty, especially the 
Line of Beauty, was constantly in Hogarth's mind. In 
the portrait of his sister, 1746, we see the garments 
twisted into all possible wavy lines, and the merest 
sketch for the Industry and Idleness of 1747 shows, 
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particularly in the corner decoration, motives later in- 
corporated into the treatise. 

In accordance with his customary practice in the 
case of a series of engravings Hogarth issued in 1753 
a subscription plate for his promised book. The subject, 
Columbus Breaking the Egg, has its own moral. 
Columbus had been telling the arguments and reasoning 
which brought him to make his journey of discovery. 
So cogent were they that at the close of the narration 
all the party agreed Columbus deserved no credit for 
the undertaking; only a dolt, a blockhead, could have 
done otherwise. That may be, said Columbus, but it 
is easier to see after the problem is solved; which of 
you, for instance, can make an egg stand on its end? 
All those present tried, but without success, until 
Columbus, breaking in the end of his egg a little, easily 
accomplished the trick. Thus Hogarth meant to satirize 
those who were depriving him of the credit for his 
discoveries in the province of beauty. 

Hogarth's Analysis of Beauty is no literary achieve- 
ment, nor is it a model of logical accuracy or method. 
But its inspirational value is still great. Outstanding 
in importance is the exposition of the folly of mathemat- 
ical laws of art, i. e. perfect proportions. Hogarth 
illustrates the point by showing that the proportions of 
a regular geometrical figure, or of a building, such as 
the Greek cross would not be suitable for a human 
figure, and vice versa. That a man and a vase cannot 
both be appropriately cast in the same proportions he 
humorously shows in the drawing here reproduced. (Fig. 
1) All this was aimed at the Divine Proportion so- 
called of the Italian theorists. 

The plan of the book is simple. After taking up in 
successive chapters the six fundamental qualities: Fit- 
ness, Variety, Symmetry, Simplicity, Intricacy, and 
Quantity, Hogarth turns to the chief burden of his 
thought, Line. This forms the basis of several chapters 
and then after brief considerations of proportion, light 
and shade, composition, color, he practically comes 
back to line in his study of the face, attitude, and 
action. 
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The book is illustrated with two large plates, each 
with a large central and many- side subjects, all thrown 
together with art that conceals art in what seems to 
be meaningless confusion but is really a cleverly 
organized composition. The first plate shows a sculp- 
tor's yard. (Fig. 2) Each of the objects here shown is 
indicated as displaying some principle discussed in the 
text. Passing over numberless other matters, the treat- 
ment of the single subject of line will be enough to 
give a characteristic idea of the whole. Hogarth deter- 
mines that the serpentine line (a cord twisted about a 
cone gives it) is the line of greatest grace, while the 
simply wavy line he calls the line of beauty. A number 
of drawings are used to show precisely what this line 
of beauty is. In the series of eight lines in one com- 
partment above the arch of the upper border (at no. 
49) the middle one is the model. Its application to 
furniture design is given in detail, compare the chair 
legs opposite (at no. 50), and also its relation to 
natural forms. The stays along the bottom border left 
are thrown in to illustrate it in the human form. The 
faces of the border below right show its presence, e. g., 
the first (at no. 97), or its absence, e. g., the last three. 
But Hogarth bases his line especially on a study of the 
antique, either contrasting the graceful attitude of the 
Antinous with that awlov^ard curve then professed by 
dancing masters (left center of plate), or removing the 
ancient statue of a Roman general with a derrick to 
make room for a modern one in a grotesque periwig 
beside the Apollo Belvedere (center of plate). If 
modern sculpture and painting is to adopt such atroc- 
ities. Hogarth advocates them in architecture as well. 
And he designs new orders of architecture to elucidate 
the point. See, at the right, the column with cocked- 
hat-and-periwig capital supporting a funeral monument 
in the style of the ''grand monarque." 

A number of such creations are shown in a drawing 
(Fig. 3), above: one with slippers, one with plumes 
and kerchiefs; below: two with hats, and periwigs 
right and wrong side out. The central capital is based 
on designs drawn from bone forms, an idea carried out 
at length by Hogarth on the second plate of the Analy- 
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sis of Beauty — a plate in which a country dance holds 
the chief place. (Fig. 4) Along the lower border he 
shows the rich serpentine lines in horn shapes, and 
gives a series of different ages to illustrate that his 
favorite lines are found mainly just at the prime of 
life, while in childhood the lines are too rounding, in 
old age too angular. But it is the application of his 
line theory to the body's action that is best illustrated 
here. The central section with its country dance evokes 
the choicest figments of the humorist's grotesque imagi- 
nation in the display of varied attitude. And by a tiny 
drawing (at no. 71) in the very upper left hand corner 
he gives summarily the lines of action of these various 
figures as they dance. Needless to say only the lord 
and lady take the precise line of beauty. 

Hogarth's undue emphasis on the wavy line, en- 
lightening as it is, is the too common narrowness of 
a practicing artist who cannot see beyond his own 
work. He himself recognizes the bias of the producing 
artist and says: '''I would fain have my readers be 
assured that however they may have been awed and 
over-born by pompous terms of art they are in a much 
fairer way of gaining a perfect knowledge of the elegant 
and beautiful than even a tolerable painter who has 
imbibed prejudices." Now it must be admitted that 
Hogarth's general art critical attitude was perhaps 
somewhat, as Walpole alleges, conditioned by a certain 
provincialism. Hogarth did not feel, nor believe that 
others sincerely felt, the great admiration expressed 
by his age for old Italian masters. He cleverly shows 
the combat of old and new in his engraving of the Bat- 
tle of the Pictures. Whole rows of canvasses stand 
for the old pictures with which Hogarth's are giving 
battle on the ground and in the air. In the famous 
catalogue of 1761 he returned to this subject and chose 
as headpiece a representation of the modern arts water- 
ed by the munificence of the king but as tailpiece a 
travelled monkey watering exotics many centuries de- 
ceased. (Fig. 5) Over ten thousand copies of this 
publication sold, so popular did it become. The same 
idea was aptly expressed in the Time Smoking a Picture, 
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with the legend, ''as statues moulder into worth." 
(Fig. 6) 

Though he favored modern more than ancient art, 
Hogarth was unmerciful toward contemporaries. His 
perspective drawing satirizing the ignorance of some 
artists respecting that science is too popular to need 
recall, and of his criticism of a contemporary painting 
figure 7 may serve as an example. 

In his own works he did apply the principles of his 
Analysis, as witness the Portrait of David Grarrick and 
Wife, or the Sigismonda. A particularly good example 
is his Painting of the Comic Muse, in which his book 
for ready reference lies at his feet. (Fig. 8). Interest- 
ing above all is the Bathos, completed just before his 
death. (Fig. 9) For it shows along with the end of 
time the destruction of the line of beauty and the warp- 
ing of the cone that had made the serpentine line pos- 
sible. 

But Hogarth's feeling that death should be the end, 
however natural, was none the less unwarranted. His 
book, soon translated into the various European lan- 
guages, continued to enjoy on the continent as at home 
a remarkable popularity. The Bathos displays rather 
that self depreciation, so commonly complementary to 
a satirical humor, which is likewise voiced in the artist- 
author's own lines: 

"What! — a book by Hogarth! Then twenty to ten, 
AH he's gained by the pencil, he'U lose by the pen." 
"Perhaps it may be so, — however, miss or hit, 
He will publish, — here goes — it*s double or quit." 
Technical and General Education in the Arts: E. Raymond Bossanqe, 

Carnegie Institute. 

A number of years ago, several tumble down furni- 
ture vans stood by the cur^b at the south side of Madison 
Square, New York. These vans belonged to picturesque 
old darkies who courteously solicited trade of the passers- 
by. The vans were covered with signs offering to move 
furniture, pianos and household effects. One old darkey, 
more ambitious than the others, had a noisy sign stat- 
ing, *^Fine Arts Removed.'' As I walked up from my 
office, which happened to be across the way, I amused 
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Figure 1. 
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Figure 3. 







Figure 2. 



Plate II 
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Figure 4. 




Figure 5. 
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Figure 7. 
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